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Johnston: Holy Christian Church 571 

The book is difficult of review. There are many statements in which 
the reader is by no means ready to accept the author's position as final ; 
and yet the opportunities for misunderstanding and misconstruction are 
so many, that the reviewer before raising a question in print, would 
much rather sit down and have it out with the genial author. This doubt 
of the reviewer is due not to ambiguity or inadequate statement, but 
wholly to the nature of the argument which has led the author frequently 
into the discussion of obscure texts where the use of a word or the turn 
of an expression may easily lead to misunderstanding or unintentional 
misrepresentation on the reviewer's part. The book is of gravest import 
and in the future must figure conspicuously in the literature of this im- 
portant subject. 

Benjamin Terry. 

The Holy Christian Church: from its Remote Origins to the Present 
Day. By R.M.Johnston. (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1912. Pp. xx, 331.) 

Not for the intellectually and morally sluggish, to whom religion 
means "the maximum of respectability with the minimum of thought", 
does Professor Johnston write, but for the reflective and courageous 
minds, responsive to the thought of the age and seeking to bring religion 
into harmony with it. Nor is it to add to the " glut of critical snippets " 
of the specialists that he takes pen in hand, but to " seize the interrelation 
of a hundred factors, not to manufacture a new formula". That the 
studies upon which the author's reputation has been built scarcely sug- 
gest his peculiar fitness for this latest undertaking, he himself acknowl- 
edges. But " the history of the Christian Church as a whole has never 
been written"; it is time we had a synthesis; and Professor Johnston 
feels impelled to essay the task. His point of view is " that of today " 
(of the elect, however, not of the "ordinary" or "average", intellect), 
that is, " evolutionary and fluid ", a point of view with which Christianity 
is not in harmony, because it still bears the stamp fixed upon it by 
inelastic decadent Hellenism and rigid Roman imperialism. The mate- 
rials, for the greater part, are evidently drawn from secondary authori- 
ties, and the book abounds in misconceptions and misstatements which 
even a cursory reading of the sources would have obviated. But in such 
a study, says the author, the essential thing is the proportion, to be 
maintained at all costs. How does he maintain it? Ten chapters for 
the first six centuries, three chapters for the Middle Ages, three chapters 
for all the rest. Truly, " many mangled remains have been strewn 
along the path" ("with compunction and regret", pleads the author). 
Up to Gregory I. he steers his craft, bearing a carefully selected cargo, 
with a fairly steady hand, keeping well clear, however, of the theological 
current, which is, after all, only a " theoretical incident ". But from 
Gregory on, the word is " rush ", and we are carried along at a bewilder- 
ing rate. We realize that the proportion is the essential thing and must 
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be maintained; but somehow at the end we have a suspicion that in our 
haste the proportions of some essential things were not clearly seen. 
The method may demand " the elimination of every detail that does not 
bear directly on the evolution of large movements or ideas ", but when 
foreshortening passes into distortion it tends to discredit the method. 
The " elimination " is employed chiefly in the medieval and modern 
periods; in the earlier period the author is at great pains to trace out 
antecedents and analogies of Christian beliefs and practices, apparently 
under the impression that analogy is fatal to the claim of genuineness. 
The historicity of Jesus is admitted, " reluctantly " ; but his personality 
virtually disappears under the solvent of universal elements, and Jesus 
becomes little more than a composite myth. Similarly, the Christianity 
of the age of Constantine is nothing but " an imperial label " for all the 
faiths, superstitions, and cults previously known under a variety of names. 
The one generous admission with respect to early Christianity is that it 
met the needs of conscience, but this was more than offset by medieval 
Christianity, which established a "collective conscience" controlled by 
" miraculous deceptions played upon superstitious fear ", a tyranny 
scarcely weakened by the Reformation. 

So, eliminating and condensing, "hazarding" here, "conjecturing" 
there, availing himself of " facts inferential " and " facts controversial ", 
pausing not to verify details of name, date, or citation, the author 
hastens on to the last chapter (which is possibly his best), and to the 
final conclusion that while "the central legend of Christ" still holds 
because of its note of humanitarianism, the Church is crumbling away; 
just how far it has declined we cannot yet tell. But the future will not 
be satisfied with Christianity; its religion may be a form of humani- 
tarianism, perhaps Comtism, when " the myth of a redeemer god (be- 
comes) affixed to Comte". 

Theodore F. Collier. 

The Lascarids of Nicaea: the Story of an Empire in Exile. By 
Alice Gardner, Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
(London: Methuen and Company. 1912. Pp. xiii, 321.) 

Under " the Lascarids of Nicaea " Miss Gardner includes Theodore 
Lascaris I., his son-in-law John Vatatzes, and Theodore Lascaris II.; 
but her work includes still more, as it begins with the Fourth Crusade 
and recounts the events down to the recapture of Constantinople by 
Michael Palaeologus. This is because the author thinks of the Nicene 
Empire as " the Empire in Exile ", and believes that " the Lascarids had 
throughout a guiding idea which they pursued without intermission : the 
recovery of the natural capital of the Empire, the ' Queen City ' Constan- 
tinople." Hence she is inclined to exalt them at the expense of their 
less fortunate rivals. 

The early portions of the book are disappointing. Chapter 1. is an 
apology for writing about the subject at all, and an attempt to prove that 



